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Slight Hints re/peéting the King of Pruffia, Frederick 


Second, 


Illuftrated with a Head of that Prince. 


Freperick Second, king of Pruffia, was one of fuch 
on energetic mind, as ftrongly to attract the atten- 
tion of all Europe for many years ; fo that every man 
is acquainted with fome of the principal traits of the 
charaéter of that great man. The kingdom of Pruflia, 
when he fucceeded to it, was one of the fmalleft in Eu- 
rope: The unceafing object of his ambition was to ren- 
der it large and refpe€table ; and he fucceeded in effeét- 
ing that purpofe to a degree, if not beyond his own ex4 
pectations, at leaft beyond that of any other perfon in 
Europe. 

It is the ambition of every young prince to excel in 
military éxploits ; and it is the pride of every benevo- 
lent and judicious potentate, as he advances in years, 
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to augment the numbers, the wealth, and the happinefs 
of his fubjects. Both thefe obje&ts Frederick obtained 
in a degree that has been equalled by few. In war, if 
he did not commit fewer faults than others, he at leaft 
excelled all others in effeétually repairing thofe faults. 
A defeat to him was as a victory to others, the fure 
precugfor of glory and renown. When he received a 
check, it was as if a temporary cloud had overfhadow- 
ed the fun, which ferved only to make it burft forth 
with additional {fplendor immediately after it was with- 
drawn: for never did this prince appear fo great as 
when he performed fome ftriking aétion at the moment 
his enemies were triumphing over him, as if he had 
been entirely fubdued. The ardour of his mind, and 
the vigour of his body, were fuch as never to be relax~- 
ed by any difaftrous event: and his chearful alacrity 
infpired his dependants with a confidence in him, that 
rendered them irrefiftible. It was his favourite max- 
im, that if an able general can fo aé as to bring his 
troops to repofe implicit confidence in him, it is fearce- 
ly poffible to form an idea of the extent of their powers. 

But enough has been. faid of his military prowefs. 
This was his greateft foible. He was fenfible of it; 
and though he left behind him the ableft apology for 
his conduét in this refpe&t that ever was penned; yet 
when it fhall be examined by the cool eye of philofo- 
phy, his reafoning here will be found to be fallacious; 
and it only acquires currency in the mean time, by the 
ftill more fallacious reafoning, and the more abfurd 
condué of other ftates, on the fame fubje&t. Frederick 
himfelf was perhaps fully fenfible of this when he wrote 
his apology, and was therefore at the greater pains to 
render it plaufible. 

It is as a man of letters, as an encourager of induf- 
try, and a protector of his people, that the philofopher 
pays juft homage to the genius of the king of Pruflia. 
Even in the midft of war he was attentive to this ob- 


je& ; and in the greateft hurry of his military expedi- 
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tions, he picked up the knowledge of many peaceful 
arts, that he tranfplanted to his own dominions. The 
savages of war he endeavoured to repair, by a liberality 
that has no equal in the annals of modern times. Ci- 
ties were rebuilt at his expence, villages repaired, 
roads formed, bridges built, rivers embanked by him 
for the public accommodation. The fums that were 
annually expended by him on thefe public works, efpe- 
cially towards the end of his reign, were immenfe, and 
would exceed belief, were they not authenticated in 
the moft fatisfaftory manner, By thefe means he ren- 
dered the people in his dominions contented and happy 
in their private ftations: Their numbersau gmented 
with their profperity. People flocked in from the neigh- 
bouring countries, who all received a cordial reception, 
encouragement, and proteétion. By thefe means, in 
fpite of the many heavy wars he had fuftained, he had 
the fatisfaction to find that the population of his patri- 
monial dominions had encreafed during his reign to 
nearly double their original numbers, independent of 
thofe additional territories he attained. It is becaufe 
of this conduét that Frederick the Second will in future 
ages be juftly entitled to the name of GREaT. 

But indifcriminate praife is ever a fatire on Man. 
Nor was this great prince an exception to this univer- 
fal rule. Having imbibed in his infancy ideas of de- 
{potic power, he had not the magnanimity to renounce 
them at any part of his life. Jealous of his own au- 
thority, he never fuffered any one to encroach upon it 
in the fmalleft degree. And though in general he ex- 
ercifed that abfolute power with moderation, yet at 
times a vindictive {pirit appeared in him, which tended 
much to detraé from his glory. Like Elizabeth of 
England, however, if he ever did a& the tyrant him- 
felf, he never fuffered another to affume that charatter 
in his dominions, with impunity. And the ready ac- 
cefs that his meaneft fubje¢ts had to himfelf, by means 
of the common pott, proved a moft effectual check ta 
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improper exertions of power in fubordinate perfons. 
His predile@ion, however, for the military order, pro- 
ved a powerful check to his benevolent exertions. And 
as every good thing in his fyftem of government de- 
pended on the talents and the virtues of the king, the 
inftitutions he made, and the general happinefs he pro- 
cured for his people, muft be fuppofed to reft on a ve- 
ry unftable foundation. If he had had the magnani- 
mity to have provided proper checks to guard againtt 
the bad effeéts of vices in the ruling powers, his name 
would have deferved to be perpetuated to all ages, as 
the moft fingularly beneficient of mankind ; but to this 
glory he can lay no claim. 

The following anecdotes illuftrative of the private 
charater of this great prince, were tranfmitted to the 
Editor by one who had much better accefs to know the 
truth of things of this nature than the common clafs of 
men, and whofe name would add celebrity to this mif- 
cellany, were permiffion given to infert it. The facts, 
though they relate to a tranfaction pretty well known, 
never before came to the knowledge of the Editor ; and 
he prefumes they are known only to a few. 


To the Editor of the Bee. 


Chara@eriftic Anecdotes of Frederick the Great, 
King of Pruffia, 8c. 


Sir, 

*¢ Nozopy can have a greater contempt than I feel for 
frivolous anecdotes concerning men or women of frivo- 
lous defeription, let their rank or fituation be ever fo 
important ; nor fhould I with to fee your excellent un- 
dertaking hurt by giving way to that rage for it which 
has difgraced our Britifh commonwealth of learning for 
many years paft. 

_ But however I may deprecate this abufe of the 
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noble and ufeful ftudy of biography, I admit with plea- 
fure, and a conviction of their utility, fuch anecdotes 
relating to great and ufeful characters, as have a ten- 
dency to unfold them more perfettly to view, for the 
con templation and inftruction of fociety. Among fuch, 
I boldly venture to give you the following particulars, 
which I have good reafon to believe will be found to 
be authentic. 

$s i is well known that the late king of Pruffia in- 
curred the difpleafure of his father, a harfh and bar- 
berous foldier, governing a rude people, deflined to be 
polithed and aggrandized by his fucceflor, and that this 
difpleafure was chiefly incurred by the prince’s ho- 
nourable addreiles to a young lady of the court, whom 
the tyrant caufed to be whipped under the window of 
the royal lover, after Ww hich the prince refolved never. 
to cohabit with the pri ncefs who was deftined to fup- 
plant the unhappy miitrefs of his genuine affection. 

‘‘ This brutal infult offered by the king to the lady, 
to the prince his fon, and to humanity, was committed 
by the inftigation of a general officer in the king’s fer- 
vice, whofe name it may be better, on account of his 

refpectable family, to co ynceal from the eye of the pub- 
lic. 

“‘ When after the releafe of the prince of Pruffia 
from his confinement, where he laid the foundation of 
his future greatnefs, by learning wifdom in the {chool 
of adverfity, the king became fick of that malady 
which c arried him to his grave. He fent for the prince 
his fon to his bed-chamber, where, upon his arrival, 
he walked up to the royal prefence with the erect and 
lately ftep of a right- hand man of a battalion, and at 
a confiderable >*d iMance from the king, he halted in the 
fame foldierly manner. The king faid, adyance, my 
fon. The prince advanced. TVhe king faid, come near- 
er, Sir. The prince came nearer. Kifs me, Sir, faid 
the king, as a fon ought to falute his father. The prince 
kneeled, and faluted his father. 
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“ T have been thought harfh to you, Sir; and fome 
of my worthy veteran officers have incurred your refent- 
ment, as advifing my paternal difcipline too ftridtly. 
I am now about to die, fwear to me by God that you 
will forgive all thofe who were the caufes of your dif, 
content. I will forgive them all but one, Sir, faid the 
prince, kneeled, and faluted his father, bowed three 
times, turned to the right about, and marched out a a 
militaire as he entered. The king died two days after. 

** Some time after the fucceflion of the prince to the 
throne, he caufed an intimation to be given of a general 
levee to his court and officers of the army, to which he 
fent a particular invitation to the culprit general who 
had advifed his father to deftrey his miftrefs. 

“ The general attended, and after the levee, when 
he faw the general retiring, he ordered him to be in- 
formed that the king forbade him to retire till he had 
feen him, after the court was finifhed. When all were 
gone, the king faid to the general, Follow me, Sir. The 
general, trembling, obeyed; and as the king paffed, he 
locked the door of communication with the anti-cham- 
ber; and fo pafling through flowly the various apart- 
ments, he clicked the doors with his pafs key behind 
him; when at laft, on opening the door of the great 
guard-room, on the other approach to the royal apart- 
ments, the unhappy general beheld the room hung 
round with black, and containing all the fatal apparatus 
of death by the hand of an executioner, who, with his 
axe in his hand at the block, and two clergymen ftand- 
ing by, were ready to perform the fentence of the law, 
which, awarded by a court-martial, was put into the 
hand of the general by the judge-advocate. After a 
long paufe, while the cold fweat ftood on the brow of 
the unfortunate man, the king faid, Sir, you cannot but 
confefs that punifhment, tho’ flowly, has come at laft, 
to reward your perfidy and your cruelty; but I will 

not be the means of hurrying you to your exit, without 
giving you leifure to write your lait will, and to fee 
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your family. Having faid this, a long and dreadful 
paufe enfued fuited to the king’s purpofe; he faid to the 
general, Follow me, and went into an adjoining clofet. 
He tien looked with a mild but fteady countenance on 
the general, and faid, General, itis now all over. You 
have received your punifhment, which muft hhew you 
experimentally, that the cruelty you advifed my father 
to perpetrate was worfe than a thoufand nmurders, as 
murdering the fineft feeling of humanity. 

“T forgive you. There is your gold key again; 
there is your regiment, and your place upon the ftaff. 
Learn to be humane, to forgive, and to have no future 
occafion for forgivenefs. ‘There is a pair of colours 
for your eldeft fon. Come to the Caffe to-night, and 
thank me. Adieu. 

“ Another inftance of the great Frederick’s fublime 
benevolence fhall clofe this letter. One day at the Caffe, 
when the king was in the midft of a moft interefting 
converfation, he obferved old Lord Marefchal of Scot- 
land, who had been fick, fallen afleep on a fopha in the 
corner of the room. The king immediately beckoned 
to the court for filence; and, treading foftly towards 
Lord Marefchal, and taking out his pocket handker- 
chief, he'threw it gently over the old man’s head, and 
tetired into another apartment, where he took up the 
converfation juft where it had been interrupted. 

“‘ T fhall only add, in this place, one more charac- 
teriftic anecdote of the great Frederick ; who, on the 
25th of January 1785, caufed old Ziethen to At in his 
prefence at court, his fon, brothers, and all the great 
officers being prefent, as a public teftimony of his gra- 
titude to the general; and his affection for the man. 
Of this magnificent and truly fentimental exhibition, 
there is a picture, from which an engraving was made 
by Chodowrecki at Berlin, and furnifhes a proper or- 
nament for the cabinet of a man who has a foul to per- 
ceive the beauty of the action. Ziethen is reprefented 
attempting to get up; and the’ king, with a noble ex- 
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preflion of heroic tendernefs, preventing him, by laying 
his right hand on the fhoulder of the veteran. The 
tear ftands in the eye of Ziethen ; and all the fpectators 
appear moved with what is pafling. The perfons re- 
prefented in this piece with the king, are the hereditary 
eng now king ; prince Ferdinand, the king’s bro- 
ther ; the prince of Brunfwick ; general Ziethen ; ge- 
gurl Mollendorff ; prince Frederick ; William of Wir- 
temberg ; general Braun; general Pretwittz ; general 
Schulemberg ; general Holze endorff; Dolfs, the com- 
mander of the Gens d’Armes; W eifrade. major com- 
mandant of Ziethen’s Huffar regiment ; Lentz, ditto; 
Tempelholff, major of artillery; Wedel, lieutenant and 
adjutant of Waldeck regiment ; Garten, ditto; Probft, 
lieutenant and adjutant of Ziethen’s ; Eichftadt, ditto; 
H. F. Chrift. Lewis Ziethen, fon of the,old general ; 
and Schildwacht, another officer in the king’s fervice. 

Iam, Sir, with fincere defire to promote the repu- 
tation of your work, 

Your humble fervant, 

Banks of Tweed, ALBANICUS, 
April 12. 1791. 


A Slight View of the Changes that have wey ! taken 


place in Scotland, ref{petiing National Induftry. 
Few things are more pleafing to the mind, thah tol 
mark the ftate of national improvements, while thefe™ 
are advancing ina regular progreflion. Every inha- 
bitant of Scotland has it in his power to enjoy this fa- 
tisfaction if he pleafes. The progrefs of thefe improve- 
ments he may indeed obferve, with regret, has been 
in many cafes retarded by circumftances that a fhort- 


fighted policy have fuggefted; but {till the progrefs has 
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been great, though much fhort of what it might havs 
been. The energetic vigour that pervades all ranke 
of people, is fuch as to enable them to overcome diffi- 
culties that our forefathers thought irrefiftible ; and we 
have reafon to hope that our defcendants will be in like 
manner able to overcome thofé bars that now ferve to 
interrupt our progrefs. In the prefent fketch, it is 
meant to give a flight view of the moft ftriking chan- 
ges that have taken place in this country within the 
reach of my own diftin® remembrance, which may in- 
clude a period of about thirty years. 

The firft great national improvement that I can re- 
colleét refpects the ftate of the roads ; an improvement 
which deferves to be firft taken notice of, as it has 
been the original caufe of introducing all the others 
that have followed. Before the period which forms 
the fubje&t of our prefent difcuffion, no turnpikes had 
been ereéted, and few artificial roads of any kind had 
been made in Scotland. The communication by land 
from place to place, was along paths which neceflity 
had traced out, that were marked only by the footfteps 
of the beafts that travelled along them, unlefs it was 
in a few bad pafles through bogs, that could not be 
avoided, where a rough and narrow caufway of ftones, 
badly laid together, afforded at leaft a /olid footing to 
the beaits, though a very difagreeable and dangerous 
path to thofe who were obliged to ufe it. Thefe roads 
were, of coutfe, little frequented ; nor could carriages 
of any kind be drawn along them. Internal commerce, 

e moft copious, and the moft productive branch of 
.ade in every country, was thus neceflarily precluded. 
Agriculture was obliged to languifh ; and manufactures 
could not be carried on to advantage. Indolence, po- 
verty, and meannefs of fpirit among the great body of 
the people, were the neceflary confequences. I remem- 
ber the appearance of the people, and their mode of 
thinking and ating at that time, and I turn: from it 
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with difguft. Thofe who did not fee it can hardly form 
an idea of the change. A few faéts deferve to be enu- 
merated, that will fearcely be believed by thofe who 
only know the country in its prefent ftate, but which 
can he well authenticated if neceflary. 

The whole of the intercourfe between Glafgow and 
Edinburgh, at that time, was carried on by means of 
ten or twelve pack, borfes, which went and returned be- 
tween thefe two places only once a-week, with much 
difficulty, and at great expence to thofe who employed 
them. To travel between thefe two places, though the 
diftance be only forty-four miles, was then accounted a 
great journey ; and at certain feafons of the year it was 
an arduous undertaking indeed, that could feldom be ac- 
complifhed in Jefs than two or three days ; and if the 
weather was ftormy, twice that time was neceflary ; the 
accomodations in the mean while, at the inns and 
baiting places, being fuch as to render a long ftay at 
them extremely unpleafing. At prefent the intercourfe 
is fo cafy, that hundreds of carriages of all forts pafs 
and repafs every day. The ufual time required to 
compleat the journey, in a carriage, is from fix to 
cight hours ; the expence is lefs than a fourth part of 
what it ufed. to be, and the trouble fo little, that the 
moft .delicate lady can accomplifh it without the 
{malleft inconvenience. 

In regard to agriculture, the whole articles that the 
farmer.had to fell were then carried to market upon 
horfes backs; and by the fame mode of conveyance 
the inhabitants of towns were fupplied with coa/s, and 
every other article of confumption. Hay could not then 
be tranfported from a diftance, and of courfe it could 
not be had in town in any confiderable quantity, though 
the price was high : and as dung could not be tranfport- 
ed from town but at a great expence, it became a nul 
fance to the ftreets, and very troublefome to be got rid 
ef. In thefe circumftances, few were the horfes that 
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could be kept in town, and thefe few were ill fed, and 
unable to undergo fatigue. Carriages for hire, there 
were fcarcely any, and the few that could be had were 
cumberfome and inelegant ; nor was it fafe to ufe them, 
unlefs upon the fands of Leith, or for very fhort dift 
tances about the town. A four-wheeled chaife was 
then unknown ; the ufua! travelling carriage for hire 
being a clofe two-wheeled chaife, placed very low be- 
tween the fhafts. Coaches were the only carriages that 
were then kept by gentleman, which were ufually 
drawn by fx horfes. Thefe were generally accom- 
panied by running footmen, who were eafily able to 
keep pace with the horfes, and whofe affiftance was of- 
ten ounel to fupport the coach on each fide, to pre- 
vent it from being overturned, on the very few roads 
where they could be carried at all. 

From a fpecification of thefe few particulars, the dif- 
cerning reader will be able to form an idea of the ftate 
of many others, which it would be tedious here to 
enumerate. In general, it might-be faid, that the in- 
habitants of towns were debarred of many of the con- 
veniences, and almoft ail the luxuries of life, and thofe 
of the country were condemned to indolence and pover- 
ty. How pleafing is it tu obferve, that by a very fim- 
ple political regulation, eafy in its operation, and bene- 
ficient in its effects, thefe evils have been fo quickly and 
effeQually done away! A little before the period in 
which this furvey commences, the firft turnpike a& for 
Scotland was obtained, and it was impoffible for me not 
to remark, with a kind of aftonifhment, the great chan~ 
ges that have gradually taken place in confequence of 
it. Roads were formed, and rendered better and better 
from year to year, till they are now, in thofe counties 
where this falutary praétice was firft adopted *, nearly 

B 2 


* I mention thofe counties in which turnpikes have been adopt- 
ed, for, werderful to tell! there are yet many counties ++ >fe 
inhabitants have been fo blind to their own intereft, as never yet 
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as good as in any part of Europe. Coals, grain, and 
other produCtions of agriculture, and materials of manu- 
facture, are now all brought to town upon carts, which, 
by diminifhing the price, has encreafed the confumption 
of thefe articles. Dung can now be carried to a diftance, 
and of courfe it yields a high price, inftead of being a dif- 
agreeable nuifance to the ftreets. Hay, on account of 
the high price it then bore, was foon found to be a pro- 
fitable article to the farmer, and it has fince beem rear- 
ed in fuch abundance, as to reduce the price of it to 
the confumer to lefs than one half *. It has thus be- 
come much lefs expenfive to keep horfes in town, and 
theirnumber of courfe has been greatly augmented. The 
roads being now good, travelling carriages for hire hay 

been multiplied to an aftonifhing degree, and their elegance 
proportionally improved. Stone for building, which can 
now be brought from the numerous quarries around 
this place, at a much fmaller price than formerly, and 


to have adopted this moft fimple and moft falutarv contrivance. 
Thefe people always contemplate the expence of the turnpike 
itfelf, but never think of its effets. The following facts will 
Speak for themfelves on that fubject. 

Before the turnpike act in the county of Edinburgh, the ufual 
load of hay in truffes on a horfe’s back, was ten ftone. At pre- 
fent it is not unufual for a fingle horfe to bring in upon a cart 
from 120 to 150 ftone. The expence of the turnpike is two-pence. 
Thus do the inhabitants now get from 100 to 439 ftone of hay, 
carried from fome miles diftance, at the rate of no more than 
two- pence. 

Again, a horfe load of coals was formerly 200 weight; the 
greateft was 400 weight I fawa fingle horfe laft year bring to 
Edinburgh 2700 weight of coals for fale. Here againthe inhabi- 
tants get 2300 weight of coals brought from the diftance of five 
miles for two-pence only. Such are the effects of turnpikes ! 


* The average price of hay, and very bad it was, before the 
turnpike act, was above eight-pence, now it is below four-pence 
a ftone. But as the value of money has decreafed more than 
one third in this country during this period, four-pence .now 
would not be equal in value to three-pence then, I there- 
fore fay the price has diminifhed more than a half. 
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confequently the expence of building ig thereby dimi- 
niihed. The price of carriage for rude manufafures 
being alfo decreafed, commerce and mantifactures began 
to thrive. ‘The iahabitants of the towns have heunaaie 
thereby more active, more induftrious, and more 
wealthy ; a tafte for greater elegance of living began to 
pre vail. The houfes with which they were formerly 
contented, were now found to be too fmall and incom- 


modious ; > new houtes, on a more denies pian, wererear- 


elup. As the general opulence of tie imiabitants 
encreafed, other houfes ftill more elega t were wanted. 
Ne w ftreets were contrived, new cities | 
, 1 
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an aftoniihing ch: mge on the place has 
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as could not by any perion have been beli eved a lible, 


fore hey actually flaw them mace. ‘To — thete 
great changes, many artificers were employeil, ar yo 2- 
bers of horfes were req yuired : to feed all theim, a great 
additional quantity of grain, ul an immenfe abundance 
’ provender, was wanted. To furnifh thef: articles 
gave great encouragement to the exeritons of the far- 


ee and induced this clei; of men toad yp ms any great 

and effential improvements, which have highly bene- 

fited themfelv CS, and enriched their propr ‘etors An 

accelerated circulation of cafh, that life’s bioed of the 
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political body, has thus been produced: [ealth. and 


ive the natural confequeaces of it; fo that all 
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clafles of men are now more active, more induitrious, 
more enterprizing, and more wealthy than formerly. 
It is impofiible to contemplate this picture, which 


is in no refpect exaggerated, without feeling a variety 


of reflections burit : upon the mind with irrefiftable 
force. Why fhion ld p liticians torment themfelves 
with idle dreams of conitraini Ag pe ople, by compulfory 


laws, or allure them by expentive premiums, to become 
induftrious ! Thefe overftrained efforts only tend to de- 
range the political « economy, anil to introduce vices 


| ° ‘ 1 a2 4 
that deftroy, inftead of inv igoratiz ng the. conititution. 
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All that is wanted is to remove thofe bars that prevent 
individuals from being able to benefit themfelves by 
their exertions ; this being done, they will foon avail 
themfelves of their native powers, with an infinitely 
greater degree of energy than ever could have ‘been 
otherwife conceived po fible. W hy fhould fuch exer- 


aver 


tions be continually making by the ruling powers of 
every itate to acquire new pofletlions abroad, while the 
value of their internal pofieflions are fo much negleéted ? 
Are manufactures the objet in view? the opening a 
free intercourfe between ell parts of the couniry has 
done more towa vo diminishing the price of thefe than 
any thing elfe could have done ; and lowering the price 
of thefe arti cles will obtain for them a much more a- 
bundant fale than all the treaties of commerce that ever 


were, or ever can be devifed. Is trade the objet ? the 
prefent cafe affords a moft ftriking example of the 


pratticability of extending it much farther, by a little 
attention toa few feemingly trifling objects at home, 
than can ever be effected by any degree of attention to 
external objeéts: for the trade and menufattures of this 
part of the country have been encreafed by the fingle 
regulation above explained, to a tenfold degree, (to 
{peak in moderate terms) beyond what they were be- 
fore. But how could an augmentation of the national 
induftry and trade obtain an augmentation even of one 
tenth m confequence of any external acquifitions ? Is it 
revenue that is the objeé&t? the regulations above 
named have quickened the circulation to fuch a degree, 
as to be produétive of an encreafe of revenue to an 
aftonifhing amount. For what purpofe then do we 
perpetually grafp at extended dominion, while we fo 
much wc to improve our own poffeffions? A mi- 
nifter will not hefitate to lay out fome millions of the 
national treafure to obtain a difputed title to an infig- 
nificant corner of a defart country, at many thoufand 
wiles from home; but had a hundreth part of that 
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fum been_wanted to carry on a national work at home, 
that would have demonftratively quadrupled the induf- 
try, the wealth and the energy of the whole nation, 
it never could have been obtained. Does not the bar- 
ren rock of Gibraltar coft the nation wenty year great- 
ly above five hundred thoufand pounds ? ? and what na- 

tional benefit has it produced fince we have obtained 
poffeffion of it? Had this fum of money been faith- 
fully applied for upwards of four fcore years it has 
now been in our pofieffion, towards the cutting of canals 
through every part of the country, and thus opening a 
free communicetion, from place to place, without lock- 
age dues, it would appear no exaggeration to fuch as 
have contemplated fubjeéts of this kind with attention, 
to fay that it might have augmented the numbers, the 
manufactures, the tra ude, and the wealth of this coun- 
try, perhaps a hundred fold, and the revenue of the 
nation in proportion to it*. Yet though thefe propofi- 
tions be felf-evident, where fha!l we look for the mi- 


* The public attention has been pretty much directed of late 
towards the extenfion of navigable canals, and the benefits that 
may be derived fiom them begin to be underftood. The very 
extenfive ufes, however, that may be made of fimall canals, car- 
tied through extenfive tracts, in a devious direction, fe as to pre- 
ferve a level, without locks, and without neceflarily terminating. 
at the level of the fea, have never been acverted' to. Neither 
has fufiicient attention been paid to the regulating the amount of 
lockage dues, which will be found to be in time a very heavy 
bar upon the internal commerce of this country. Where indivi- 
duals rifk their money for making public works, they ought to 
have a profpect of indemnification; and as the bufinefs at the 
beginning muft neceflarily be but fmell upon canals, the lockage 
dues will necefarily be then high; but as this -bu fineft may after- 
wards greatly increafe, fo as to produce an exorbitant return to 
the undertakers, care fhould be taken, in the framing the acts of 
parliament, to guard againft this evil, which I am afraid has not 
yet been adverted to. ‘This fubject will be refumed on fome fu- 
ture occafion. 

I am aware of the Utopian nature of the fcheme mentioned in 
the text, yet it is very clear, that were the L. 500,700 a-year, 


that hasbeen expended on Gibraltar,to be applied cither for pur- 
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nifter, who will adopt fuch a fyftem of beneficent ceco- 
nomy? where is the parliament that will recommend 
it? and where are the people who will demand it? 
My little voice will not be heard among the din of 
arms and the buitle of warlike preparations ; but what 
I write may be preferved while thefe ftorms fhall be 
overblown, and nothing remains to preferve the me- 
mory of them, but the fad remembrance of their bane- 
ful influence upon mankind. 

After having taken this flight furvey of the ge- 
neral change on the ftate of this country during the 
courfe of the laft tl lirty years, it will perhaps prove 
fatisfa&tory to many ee to fee fome particulars 
feparately fpecified, which fhall be done in fome early 
number of this von ep 


chafing the fhares of the undertakers of old canals, at the rate it 
co them, making up the deficiency of intereft that may have 
been experienced, or cutting new ones, and charging no more 
tranfit dues than would be neceflary to. keep the canals in per- 
petual repair, the profperity of the country would be augmented 
to an aftonifhing degree indeed: and, in confequence of that 
profperity, without any new taxes, the revenue would be aug- 
mented in an indirect manner, to fuch a degree, as probably in 
time to be. made to do more than equal the whole of the expen- 
diture. Why fhould financiers have fuch an objection to this in- 
direct and pleafing mode of augmenting the national revenue? 
they never cun fall upon any mode of doing it fe effectually as 
this would prove. 


ci 


PATS TO HELVIDIUS PRISCUS, 


To the Editor of the Bee. 


SIR, 


] mean with pleafure, that my tranflation of the letter to 
fapito has been well received by many of your readers, 
which encourages me to fend you a tranflation of another, 
in the fame valuable colle@tion, from ‘Thrafea Psetus to his 
fon-in-law, Helvidius Prifcus, which exhibits a ftriking con- 
traft to that which is attributed to Petronius Arbiter. 

It fhows, that the miferies of Italy, and of the Roman 
Empire, after the ufurpations of Sylla and Marius, and the 
deftruction of the Republic by Julius Cefar, were rather to 
be imputed to the effects of abjolute monarchy under the 
majk of the forms of the old conflitations than to any general 
corruption (fuch as we fee ia Britain) that had pervaded 
the Commonwealth. 

This letter, likewife, I fiatter myfelf, accompanied with 
biographical anecdotes of the Thrafean and Helvidian fa- 
milies, fo rich in exalted female charzters, may be found 
agreeable to the ladies who honour the Bee with their per- 
ulal, and confirm many of them in a belief which they be- 
gin to entertain, that it is not abfolutely neceflary that a 
book fhould be falfe or fictitious to give the fame pleafure 
afforded by a novel. 

Perhaps, indeed, as I find Iam fufpe@ed of fabricating 
the letter to Capito, my pu’lication may receive from this 
circumftance an additional intereft. But on this head I 
may fay, after the manner of Cardinal Richlieu to the cour- 
tier, who congratulated his Eminence on the ‘appearance of 
a comet when he lay upon his death-bed, 44! mon ami, 
la comete me fait trop dhonneur. Ab! Monfieur a? Abeille, 
votres lefeurs me font trop d bonneur*. 

I am, 
Monfieur d’Abeille, with regard, your conftant reader, 
A. B. 


* « Ah! my friend, the Comet does me too much hx onour.”” 
—* Ah! Mr Bee, your reacers do me too much honour.’ 


Vor. IV. : 





PZTUS TO HELVIDIUS PRISCUS. 


Thrafea Patus * to Helvidius Prifcus +. 


6“ . 

] am juft returned from a moft agreeable vifit to our 
friend Quintus Volufius at his Baian Villa, on which I was 
accompanied by Seneca and his wife, young Lucan and 
Fabius Rufticus ; nor was my Arria, as you may fuppofe, 
left out of the party, which was indeed made up at her re- 
queft, to fhun the continued fcene of horror at Rome, and 
to foothe her frame, after the ftrange confufions of the late 
public fpeétacles which fhe was forced, though with the 
greateft reluctance, to attend, from the fear of offending 


the harper. 


- a Petus,) a Roman fenator in the reign of Tibe- 
rius and Nero, the origin of whofe family is unknown, became 
publicly diftinguifhed for the firft time in the reign of Nero, 
during the Emperor’s third confulfhip with Valerius Meffala, 
by oppofing the unreafonable and pernicious requeft of the citi- 
zens of Syracufe to increafe the number of their gladiators. 

After Nero’s horrid parricide of his mother, an edict of the 
Senate paffed, to place the ftatue of the monfter in the fenate- 
houfe, clofe to that of the goddefs Minerva, and to infert the 
birth-day of Agrippina in the lift of unhallowed days. Thrafea 
Petus walked out of the Senate indignant, and brought upon 
himfelf the hatred and revenge of the tyrant, which, by a bold 
and continued oppofition to the enemies of freedom, he at laft 
raifed to a fixed purpofe for his deftruction, which was foon 
after perpetrated by a decree of the venal Senate, and he re- 
ceived from the Senate by the Queftor the notice of his con- 
demnation, and fubmitted to a voluntary death with the fame 
magnanimity with which he had refifted the allurements and 
the threats of the Emperor. 

+ (Helvidius Prifcus ) was the fon-in-law of Thrafea Pztus, 
having married his daughter Arria, whofe mother of the fame 
name was the wife of Czcinna Pztus, and remarkable not only 
for her confummate virtue, but for her having killed herfelf to 
remove her hufband’s cowardly terror of a voluntary death, 
when he was condemned to die by the Senate. 
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“ The weather was delightful, and we had no fooner 
got out of the fuburbs, than we found ourfelves, as it were, 
out of Tartarus, and tending towards the manfions of the 
bleffed in Elyfium. 

“* About the tenth hour, we reached the beautiful and 
magnificent villa of Volufius, a magnificence which he 
himfelf would have fhunned, but which grew from the fixty 
years improvements of his excellent father, who fhunning 
the troubles and enormities of the times, died there, peace- 
ably, in the ninety-fourth year of his age, full of riches and 
reputation, that had never been obnoxious to the Ceefars. 

“ Quintus and his family we found looking out for us 
from an eminence in his garden, where he was in company 
with Flaccus Perfeus, Barcas Soranus, and others, who 
had been that day liftening to the recital of the fatires of 
Perfeus, and the hiftory of Pamphyla the Greek. 

“* Serene and lovely was the day, and we partook of the 
bath ; when, after changing our raiments, we went to fup- 
per in the hall of Ancient Virtue, which was, for the firft 
time, that day to be dedicated to focial intercourfe. 

“ The fupper abounded in all the excellent meats and 
fruits of the feafon, and ice was not wanting in abundance 
to cool both our water and our wine which were fu- 
per-excellent. I jwrite wafer with an emphafis; as you 
know I ufe more of it than of the other. It was ferved 
up with an order and elegance with which the whole com- 
pany feemed charmed, and Attic converfation was not de- 
ficient to give a higher relith to the pleafures of the focial 
board. 





As fhe drew away the fatal fteel from her breaft, looking 
tenderly at Cecinna, fhe faid, with her dying accents, “* Patus, 
* it is nothing, it is not painful.” Then Petus, animated by 
the courage of Arria, ftruck himfelf to the heart with the fame 
dagger, when Arria expiring faid, ** Ah Pztus, that blow was 
6 agony indeed !” 

When fhe was prevented formerly by the foldiery from ac- 
companying her hufband from Dalmatia to Rome, fhe hired a 
fithing boat, and expofed herfelf to imminent danger, that fhe 
might attend him in the extremity of his misfortunes, 
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“ Séneca, after having moft learnedly and pathetically 
lamented the luxury of the times, laid in a moft fumptuous 
fupper of the greateft delicagits, except where there were 
condiments of mufhrooms and oyfters, which he vowed 
never to taite, in confequence of a violent indigeftion, but as 
he gave out to the Stoics, on account of their tendency 
to whet fenfuality. 

“ Flaccus was a cook upon the occafion, in his own 
ftile, and roafted the good old philofopher almoft to a cin- 
der on the gridiron of temperance. 

“ Seneca bore this raillery with great good humour, fay- 
ing, that he found his rules were not proof againit the whole- 
fume and fimple viands of Volufius’s table, or againit the 
affemblage of the be{t men, and the moit amiable and virtu- 
ous women in Italy. Paulina fimiled, and faid, the always 
thought her hufband carried his temperance to extremes ; 
but would nct allow Perfeus to be an unprejudiced critic, 
as having no great reltfh for the doctrines of the Stoics, or 
the rigid manners of Seneca. 

“ After this, the converfation turned on the calamities 
of the nones of February, the earthquakes and inundations 
of Campania, and the diitrefles of the people. Barcas Sora- 
nus propofed, that the company fhould contribute to the 
alleviation of thefe misfortunes by a ium of money, to be 
placed in the hands of the facred college. Quintus, without 
hefitation, gave ten thoufand philippics, and to the furprize 
of all prefent, Seneca gave as much, 

“The daughters of Volufius faid, they had no money to 
give, but that they would celebrate the noble deed of cha- 
rity, by making it the fubjeét of a piece of tapeftry, and 
their mother offered to afford them the materials. Pam- 
phyla the Greek modeiftly obferved, that the work of the 
Volufian Sifters would be well worth the legal intereft of 
her three hundred and thirty-fix books of Roman hiitory, 
though they had been written with the elegance of Thuci- 
dides or Polybius. After-fupper we had a concert of mufic, 
both vocal and inftrumental, in which the daughters of Vo- 
lufius, and of Barcas Soranus, bore a confpicuous part; and 
after the concert was finifhed, we all retired to reft, in 
the happieft frame of mind imaginable. 
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“ In the morning of next day, Quintus propofed to us a 
walk, to examine his improvements in agriculture, in which 
we were all of us much intereited, both by inclination and 
a defire to fhow our regard towards Quintus, and to the 
memory of his venerable father, that none of us were ab- 
fent at the time and plate appointed, which was at the third 
hour, in the Hippodrome, when the horfes were to be exeér- 
cifed. We firft vifited the vineyards and then his’ olive 
grounds, which were in the highett ftate of cultivation, and 
of great extent. ‘Thefe olive trees, faid Volufius, which 
you fee are old, were neverthelefs plarited by my father 
Lucius, when he was yet very young, in the lifetime of 
his father, and are near fourfcore years growth, yet hardly 
are they arrived at their full bearing, fo flow is the olive 
of coming to its full maturity ! 

‘“* For my part, faid Seneca, having been a younger fon, 
and a ftranger in Italy, addiéted likewife, in my youthful 
days, more to the ftudy of eloquence and philofophy, than 
to rural affairs, I had not the advantages of Lucius your 
worthy father, though my father Marcus was careful to 
inftruét me at his country houfe near Tivoli in the culture 
of olives, which to bring the fooner to’bear, he taught me 
two expedients, the firlt of which was, to cut the olive 
trees (whence you purchafed the ftocks of trees about 
thirty years old), about four feet from the ground, lopping 
off all the lateral branches fpringing from the trunk, and 
abating all the itraggling and fuperfluous roots with a 
fharp inftrument, and having dipped the roots in water 
tinétured with rich manure, plant them at fuitable intervals 
in trenches prepared for the plantation, ploughing or trench- 
ing fome feet on each fide, to form a ridge to cover 
the roots deeply, and then to trample and confolidate 
the earth firmly about the roots of each tree, forming around 
each as it were a little tumulus; to fecure the fibres againft 
the injuries of wet and of froft, and to eftablith the trees 
againit the fhaking by the winds. The other method was, 
to propagate the olive trees by large layers from old ftools, 
which produted trees of greater beauty, but eight or ten 
years behind in the production of a plentiful crop. 
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“ From the olives we went to the orchard, and to the 
gardens, where we every where obferved the moft exquifite 
culture, and all under the immediate dire¢tion of Volufius 
himfelf. This, faid he, is an indifpenfible requifite for a 
pater-familias, as if his overfeer gets the upper-hand of him 
by fuperiority of knowledge, he dethrones the mafter, and 
may cheat him if he pleafes. Quintus now conducted us 
to his fheep grounds, and other departments of his extenfive 
farm, and fo in a circle we returned to the Hippodrome, 
from whence we had departed. 

“ From the Hippodrome we repaired to an extenfive 
portico, oppofite to which there was a noble platanetum, 
that moft agreeably fhaded us from the fcorching rays of 
the fun. Here we repofed ourfelves, and admired the beau- 
tiful works of the daughters of Volufius, who were weaving 
a piece of tapeitry, reprefenting Alexander of Macedon 
mourning the death of Darius’s Queen, from a picture 
painted by Apelles, in which the expreffion of the grief 
and difmay of the mother and fifters of Statira, and the 
tendernefs of the hero giving them his proteétion, is inimi- 
table. P . 

“ Fabius Rufticus, who is, you know, a great admirer of 
the antients, after having paid a thoufand well merited 
compliments to the Volufians on their needle work, broke 
out into an enthufiaftic encomium on the Greeks. “I 
hold, faid he, the men of Greece to have been the firft of 
human beings, and to have exhibited in their charatter all 
that mortals can attain. 

“ Their genius was great and tranfcendent ; their govern- 
ment free, and fitted to form heroic minds ; their language was 
copious, philofophical, varied, and fublime, beyond all the 
languages of the earth ; and even when they became cor- 
rupted and funk into depravity, ftill they were Greeks, for 
they tranfgreffed with a high hand, and finned (as I may 
fay) in a fuperior ftyle, and exceeded others as much in 
their vices as they had done in their virtues.” 

“ Fromthe ladies we went to the library, where we found 
fome of Volufius’s learned flaves employed in the arrange- 
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ments of the books, others in tranfcribing rare manufcripts, 
and others in preparing the volumes for being properly de- 
pofited in the library. Every thing breathed bufinefs, ufe- 
ful occupation, and rational curiofity. What a different 
fcene, my dear Prifcus, from that which I witneiled fo 
lately at Rome, during the {peétacles exhibited by the Em- 
peror, to foothe his furious temper, on the lofs of Augufta. 
“ Figure to yourfelf a thow of gladiators and gentlemen 
pugilifts, in which four hundred fenators, fix hundred 
knights, and many ladies of diftinétion entered the lifts, 
and contaminated themfelves in the drefs and combats of 
the common gladiators. A Roman knight, of illuftrious 
family, was feen riding full {peed upon an elephant, down 
a fteep defcent ; another attempted to furprife the Empe- 
ror, and amufe the people by flying in imitation of Icarus. 
He came from the top of one of the towers of the Palace 
to the amphitheatre, where his wings failing him, he fell 
from a great height upon the benches adjoining to the 
Emperor, who was befprinkled with his blood. After 
this was exhibited a pantomime of Afranius’s compofition, 
in which a houfe richly furnifhed was fet on fire, and per- 
miffion was given to the actors to plunder and rifle it of its 
contents. Great was the applaufe of the wretched corrupt- 
ed citizens, whofe common addrefs among the lower ranks 
to the Emperor, as he paffes in the ftreets, is, Domine, da 
panem et fpeGacula, © Helvidius, what did my eyes 
behold, what do my ears liften to, but the difgrace and in- 
famy of my country, which muft be followed by its fpeedy 
deftruction! May the Gods avert the difmal prefages of my 
mind, and fortify our fpirits by examples of virtue and 

magnanimity ! 
Farewell.” 





ON THE CRITIQUE ON DR YOUNG, 


The two following Papers are inferted out of a great number 
the Editor has received on the fame fubje@t. This he thinks 
is fufficient to show his impartiality ; but as his Mifcellany 
would prove very little interefting to readers in general, were 
it to become a theatre for controverfy, to avoid that, he mut 
here beg leave to ftop on this topic. He has repeatedly faid, 
that every perfon has a full right to judge for himielf in mat- 
ters of tafe, and he wifhes that judgment to be exercifed 
with perfect freedom. He hopes the apology will be accept- 
ed by thofe who write on either fide of this queftion, for de- 
clining at prefent to infert any more upon that fubject, either 
pro Or cons , 


To the Editor of the Bet. 


SIR, 


Norwitustanpinc of the high authority which pronounces 
the Night Thoughts of Dr Young to be 4orrid, and that 
they abound in quaint expreffions, wild conceit, and fludied 
fetches of metaphyfical reverie, (fee lait number of the Bee), 
I fhall retain a great efteem for that poem, and confider it 
as abounding in many beautiful paffages, which, without 
any ‘* ardour of imagination,” ‘I think I underftand. 1 
have read that poem repeatedly, and for near thefe twenty 
years, and ftill find a pleafure in the perufal, which is more 
than I can fay for the generality of books, for there are 
very few indeed that can bear to be read twice, without a 
long interval between. 

I could here point out the particular paflages that are to 
be admired; but this would take uptoo much of your time, 
as I can find them in almoft every page ; at the fame time 
I perceive, and acknowledge, numerous defects; but thefe 
ought not to deftroy our efteem for the poem in general; 
for on fuch a principle of criticifm, the great Shake/pear 
himfelf might be condemned, in whofe works as “ /ubtile 
and fantaftical antithefis” may be found, were one to con- 
demn himfeif to the trouble of picking them out, as in the 
Night Thoughts of Young. 
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Take the following fpecimen. 


Love, heavy lightnefs ! Serious vanity ! 
Mifbapen cuaos of well-feeming rors! 
Romeo and Juliet, A& I. Scene 4. 


My only love, {prung from my only hate. 
Too early feen, unxnown, and known too late. 
Ditto, A& I. Scene 6. 


Examples of another nature. 


Do thou with heaven {mile upon us. 
Ditto, A& II. Scene 3. 


This has /ome affinity with 


“ Wits fpare not Heaven, O Wilmington, nor thee !” 
Young’s Night Thoughts, Night II. laft line. 
Only the one is the unguarded effufion of affection for a 
friend, the other is put into the mouth of the hero ofa 
play, as a proper expreffion of veneration for a fubordinate 
clergyman. 
This bufinefs, however, of picking out blemifhes, deferves 
the fame reward which Apollo, in a like cafe, adjudged to 
a critic of former times, who was ordered to pick the chaff 


from a quantity of wheat, and got the chaff for his pains, 
:; I am, Sir, &c. NO CRITIC. 





Further Obfervations on the fame Subjeé. 


SIR, 
‘Wuen we caft a retrofpeétive eye on the diftinguithed 
fame which was once poflefled by eminent writers, and 
reflect on the approbation they once enjoyed, the applaufe 
they once gained, the inftability of character and reputa- 
tion muft at the fame time prefent itfelf to our view. 
This incidental refle&tion was occafioned by obferving a 
criticifm in one of your late papers on the Night Thoughts 
of the celebrated Dr Young. Some. of the cenfure may 
be juft, moft of it found and judicious, fuch as will very na- 
turally occur to a mind that is cool, difpaffionate, and dif- 
cerning. I mean not to review the eflay in any other way, 


Vol. IV. 
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than merely to reconcile a few feeming abfurdities. Some 
deference is furely due to opinions which ¢uftam has 
fanctioned ; but thefe might have been the refult of undif- 
' eérning admiration, mifguided by the zafte of the times, and 
won by ignorance. As comparifons when ill chofen are 
often difgufting, the author might have ommitted the 
contrat between the writers of the Night Thoughts and 
of Triftram Shandy; writers fo oppofite in fentiment and 
charaéter, that the refemblance muit ftrike every one as 
remote and over-ftrained. 

Pardon me, Sir, if.I take up a rather unfathionsble 
book to decide on the inconfiftency of fome of the Doc- 
tor’s fentiments. I hope our Critic can have no objeftion 
to the judge. An’example or two may fuffice, as moft of 
the reft are nearly fimilar. 


All ugknown ! : and yet x well known! 


And though invifible, for ever feen ! 


* Whom no man hath feen or can. fee”———“ From 
henceforth ye know him and have feen him.” John 15. 
One other citation may fomewhat tend to reconcile the 
exaggerated oppofites ” ‘of “ worm” and “ God.” - 

“ As for man, he is a worm.” job xxv. 6. 
“ Thou madeft:him a little lower than the angels, and 
haft crowned him with glory and honour, &c.” Pfalm viii, 4. 

I fhould not have troubled you, Sir, with fuch quaint, 
old cited quotations, had the eyes of fome, people been 
bent on that beautiful, though antiquated piece of compo- 
fition to which I refer, and had their judgments been ps- 
netrating enough to “ diftinguith affeCtation from fublimitys” 

It mutt be confeffed, that the contrafts of Young are 
pointedly, and feemingly irrationally, oppofite ; though 
thefe could not be enumerated i in the common ‘mafs, as their 

eneral contexture is“furely warped with the {criptufes. 
The reft of our author’s remarks are moft of them juft 
and applicable, free from prejudice, and untin¢tured with 
feverity: we muft, however, except that long and juftly 
celebrated exprefhion from thofe which “common fenle 
condemns.” 


. a a 4 . . 
“ Procraftination is the thief of time.” 
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The figure is bold ; it is not, however, irrational or in- 
confiftent. 

Sir,—The infertion of thefe remarks will confer a 
favour on, 


Glafgow, Fune 28. 1791. PLUTARCH*. 





Infiance of Abfence of Mind. 


Ma H n of B—ns, near Glafgow, is remarkable for 
being ab/ert. A fortune-teller came one day to his houfe, 
and though deaf and dumb, found means to predict fplen- 
did fortunes for his daughters the Miffes H ns. The 
youngeft daughter came running to her father, “ O ! papa, 
the fineft /pae-wife, and fhe is quite dumb!” MrH n 
addrefled the woman, “ Ay, poor woman, how long have 
you been dumb?” The woman dropped a curtefy, and 
anfwered, “ Juft fourteen years, Sir, this fpring!” The 
worthy man’s queftion was nowife intended to enfnare, but 
by his fincerity, the woman was taken unprepared. He 
faw not the abfurdity of addreffing the deaf, nor did the 
perceive the inconfiftency of anfwering, though dumb. 

















Anecdcte of a Drummer. 


In the late wat; an Englith drummer having wandered 
from his camp, and getting too. near the French lines, he 
was feized and brought before the French Commander, on 
fufpicion of being a ipy difguifed in a drummer’s uniform. 
On being afked who he was by the General, he anfwered, 
a drummer in the Englith fervice. Thisnot gaining credit, 
a drum was fent for, and he was defired to beat a couple of 
marches, which accordingly he did, and removed the French- 
man’s fufpicion. However, he defired the drummer to 
beat a retreat. “ A retreat, Sir! (replied the Briton); I 
don’t know what it is, nor is it known inthe Englith fer- 
vice.” This anfwer fo pleafed the French officer, that 
he difmiffed the drummer, and wrote to his General, com- 
mending his {pirited, behgviour. 


* It is hoped the writer wili pardon an alteration of the fub 
{cription, for reafons that he will eafily perceive. dit. 
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« Orl 
« Ort 
: ‘ “ Eve 
Gleanings of Ancient Poetry. « Is f 
Times goe by Tusnes. By Roserr Souruwett. 
“¢ THE lopped tree in time doth grow againe, 
*¢ Moft naked plantes renew both fruite and flow’r : 
«6 The forrieft wig!it may find releafe from paine, 
s¢ The Jrieft foile fuck in fome moyftning fhow’r. — 
* Times goe by turnes, and chances change by courfe, 
** From foule to faire, trom better hap to worfe. ~ T} 
¢¢ The fea of Fortune doth not ever flow, 
" 6‘ Shee drawes her favours to the loweft ebbe ; 
s¢ Her tides have equall times to come and goe, 
“¢ Her loome doth weave the fine and coarfeft webb ; IN a; 
«¢ No joy fo great, but runneth to an end: On 
ss No hap fo hard, but may in time amend. I brea 
An 
« Not alwaies full of leaf, nor ever fpring, 
s¢ Not endlefse night, nor yet eternal day: Louif 
“¢ The fadde’t birds a feafon find to fing, An 
s¢ The rougheft ftorme a calme may {don allay. The « 
s¢ Thus all fucceeding turnes ; God tempers all, We 
«: That man may hope to rife, yet fear to falle. 
Whe: 
¢¢ A chaunce may winne that by mifchaunce was oft, “ ] 
P s¢ That net that holds no great takes little fith ; “ Be 
«¢ In fome things all, in all things none are croft, Tv 
« Fewe all they need, but none have all they with. 
«¢ Unmixed joyes here to no man befall : j “ Th 
« Who leaft, hath fome ; who moft, hath never all.” «6 | 
‘ “ Hu 
; ‘i 
. 3 13 
Sic Vita. 7 
“Ww 
By Dr Kuve. $6 
« LIKE to the falling ftarre ; «In 
* Or as the flights of eagles are ; S 
“¢ Or like the frefh fpring’s gaudy hue ; “T) 
“ 


“ Qr filver drops of morning dew 5 
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«¢ Or like a wind that chafes the flood ; 

« Or bubbles which on water ftood 5 

«« Even fuch is man, whofe borrow’d light 
* Is ftraight call*d in, and paid to-night, 


& The wind blows out ; the bubble dies ; 
“ The fpring intomb‘d in autumn lies 5 
“© The dew dries up; the flarre is /bot : 
“ The flight is paft; and man forgot.” 





The Linnet and her Young. A Fragment. 
HUSH! "TIS MAN. 


IN a grove where the trees were all cover’d with bloom? 
One evening in Summer I walked, 

I breath’d the fweet {cent of the living perfume, 
And tenderly whifper’d and talked. 


Louifa was with me, ah! fweet was the fcene, 
And we rang’d o’er the meadow and hill, 
The evening was mild, the fky was ferene, 
We fat down by the fide of a rill. 


When thus from a broom, ** Oh hufh! we heard, hufh, 
“ Be filent, my infants, my young, 

“ Be fill, little Tremblers,” was heard from the bufh ; 
*T was a Linnet, and fweet was her tongue. 


«“ Thy father is gone to provide thee with food, 
‘¢ Be ftill, my fweet infants, a while, 
§ “ Huth, the ftrangers appear, on our haunts they intrude 
« You know not whats cunning and guile. 


“ Lo! thy father returns with fpeed on his wings, 
“ He will feed you, my children fo dear. 

“ Well repaid for his toil, if I lift while he fings, 
** And his carols prove fweet to mine ear. 


“ In April, he faid, let us build us a neft, 
* He fung, and love beam’d in his eye ; 

“ T heard the dear charmer, and thought myfelfb ett, 
“ He prefs’d, and how could I deny. 
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s¢ To work then we went, well pleafed and content, 
«‘ We chofe this retreat for our home ; , 

« Our days and our nights in {weet love have been {pent, 
«: Nor e’er have we wifhed to roam. 


«< His {mile gives me virtue, my husband, my all, 
« And he help’d me to hatch my dear young ; 

« More fweet is his voice, more feducing his call, 
s¢ Than the mufic of Me/ody’s tongue. 


«¢ Now arriv’d with his ftore, fee him chirp on the fpray, 
«¢ And to chaunt his love tale he began ;” 

We approach'd, and the fair one her fear did betray, 
While the male flutter’d, buh, it is man: 


Then I looked at Louifa ; the fmil’d, ’twas divine ; 
The big tear it flow’d foft from her eye ; 

»Twas pity infpir’d it,—I faid, Oh! be mine; 
But ihe feared to alarm with reply. 


Then we left the fweet place, to give eafe to the pair, 
And I lov’d her the more for her tears. 
«: If you pity thefe birds for their love and their care, 
«* Then kindly remove now my fears.”’ 
Q.D.G 





On Hope. 


HAIL! airy cheater of the human race ! 
Fantaftic promifer of blifs ! 

That mocks our fouls with joys we ne’er embrace, 
And unreal views of happinefs. 


Yet whats this world without thy coz’ning art ? 
A joylefs defart at the beft : 
Gloomy defpair would foon affail each heart, 
And in the grave we’d feek for reft. 
ALEXIS. 


eo. 


1791. THE HOTEL OF BAGDAD. 3r 
—— OSE 
The Hotel of Bagdad. 


Bacpap, where the commander of the faithful, the powerful 
Harour-al-Rafehid, and his favourite Scheherazade, held a moft 
am able, volite and magnificent court, by its commerce, its 
fituativn on the Euphrates, and the refidence of the Caliphe, 
was the rendezvous of nations, and the capital of the eaft. 
There was, at the oft frequented caravanfera of that city, a 
lodging, furnifhed with all the elegance of Afiatic luxury, and 
placed in the “middle of a fine garden, fhaded by a thicket of 
fycamores and plantanes, watered by a limpid ftream. This 
bu lding was covered by a balcony which commanded the whole 
city of Bagdad. On the one fide, the view extended to the 
Bazar, crouded with ‘hops, where pearls, jewels, ftuffs, and all 
the rich produétions of the eaft were expofed ; on the other fide 
appeared at a diftance, on the fertile banks of the Euphrates, 
the ruins’ of that antient Babylon, whofe gardens realifed the 


_ dreams of the poets, and’ the miracles of the fairies. 


» This pavillion; divided into’ four apartments, adorned and 
furnifhed according to the different feafons of the year, was not 
occupied by the firft comer ; the landlord had made a Jaw, that 
it fhould only be- given’ to the moft diftinguifhed among the 
ftrangers, whom neceflity, intereft, or the defire of knowledge 
had attracted to Bagdad. et. 

A German, a Chinefe, a Turk, and a Roman arrrived here at 
the fame time. The German, proud of his title of Connt of 
the Holy Empire, and efpecially of his thirty-two quarters, pre- 
tended that the hoft of the caravanféra could not refufe him that 
mark of diftinétion, in favour of his nobility. If it is by that 
title that you ¢laim it,” faid the Chinefe to him, “ thefe two 
ftrangers fhall decide which of us two has the beft right to it ; 
you have thirty-two quarté®s of nobility, and I have no fewer 
than you; but in Europe, the merit of a father, and oftener 
fill the favour which he enjoys by his riches, enobles his de- 
fcendants, who haughtily profit by that advantage, without giv- 
ing themfelves the trouble to merit it, In China, on the con- 
trary, a man who has ferved the State well, fees, for, his reward, 
his anceftors enobled. I am a military mandarin ; and for hav- 
ing faved the life of the Emperor of China at a battle, the 
nation has declared my forefathers noble, without my chil- 
dren partaking of that honour.’’—*¢ I fhould,” faid the Turk, 
6 give the preference to the Chinefe, if I did not deferve it 
myfelf; neither my parents nor my children have tranfmitted 
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me nobility, and notwithftanding, I am the firft noble of this 
Empire, next to the Su/tan, by my place of Vizir. - It is true, 
that if to-morrow I were difplaced, I fhovld not be more noble 
than the loweft Bofangi of his garden, or the laft eunuch of his 
feraglio; but as long as Lam Vizir, I am ‘the firft man of the 
State, and none of you can, I think, difpute with me the pre- 
eminerce.’”’—** Except me,”? faid the Roman Prince, who had 
not yet fpoken. ‘Ihave for progenitors thofe antient mafters of 
the world, the loweft citizens of whom were above Kings ; my 
anceftors counted more images in their family than yours count 
quarters. That word images does not appear to be familiar to 
you; this is what it means, and which conftituted a kind of 
nobility among that gallant republican people from which I am 
defcenced. Every Roman citizen whom the fuffrages of his 
countrymen had raifed to the magiftracy, had a right to get his 
ftatue made, and my anceftors have feen more than thirty-two 
of them in their calery.= 

«« There, ay sake the hoft, (who, in a corner of the hall had 
beard all thefe haughty debates, without faying any thing,) there 
are fine titles for your forefathers. However, I am very much 
at a lofs, I confefs, to decide between you four ; and, if you 
will take my advice, vou will leave it to the judgment of thefe 
three merchants of Baffora, who entered the inn at the fame time 
swith you, and who have liftened to you with a fingular atten- 
tion.”? Thefe three pretended merchants. unknown to the 
hoft himfelf, were no other than the Caliph Harour, his Grand 
Vizir Giafar, and Mefrour, the chief of his eunuchs, who had 
all three ‘difguifed- themfelves to fee what paffed in the Capi- 
tal 


Harour, advancing, faid to the four firangers: “* No more 
difputes about your nobility; it'is the effect of chance ; it is a 
frivolous and chimerical advantage, (except that of the Turk 
and coment) pe advantage founded upon a prejudice’as abfurd 
as unjuft. Honour is not a patrimony ; one does not tranfmi 
his talents by a parchment, nor virtue by a title. To make you 
all agree, as this building is ditided into four parts, I am of 
opinion, that you fhould each occupy a wing. Men are all 
born equal. The fage ought to prefer him who has moft merit 
and the hoft~him who pays beft.”’ i 


Almanack Litteraire, ou Etrennes a’ Apollon, 
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————ooE———ESEE————&X—K—K—E——— 


REVIEW. 


An Hiftorical Difquifition concerning the Knowledge which the 
Ancients had of India ; and the Progre/s of Trade with that 
Country, prior to the difcovery of the Pafjage to it by the Cape 
of Good Hope; with an Appendix, containing Obfervations on the 
Civil Policy, the Laws and Fudicial Proceedings, the Arts, the 
Sciences, and,Religious Inflitutions of the Indians. By William 
Robertfon, D. D. F. R. S. Ed. Principal of the Univerfity of 
Edinburgh, and Hifferiographer to bis Majefly for Scotland. Lon- 
don, 1791. 


By a Friend. 


Tue author of this work is well known in the literary world’ 
The prefent performance is probzbly the laft which we fhal 
ever receive from this popular and elegant hiftorian. We cannot 
fay that it contains upon the whole any new or important in- 
formation; but the good fenfe and refined tafte of Dr Robertfon 
render him capable of fertilizing a barren fubje&t. This dif- 
quifition is not calculated for the amufement of the multitude, 
nor is it likely that it will ever become a favourite performance 


‘with that clafs of readers. But upon the whole, the author has 


very faithfully and ably executed his plan ; artdit would be unfair 
to blame him, becaufe his difquifition is not embellithed with 
ornaments entirely foreign to his intention, and to the nature 
of the fubje&. 

It would be an eafy, an ufeful, but ratheran unvidious tafk, 
to point out a few errors in the ftile of this publication. We 
are of opinion, that the author might have divided many of 
his periods with great advantage, both in regard to elegance 
and perfpicuity. As, toan ordinary writer, verbal criticifm isan 
endlefs tafk, but in a book which will undoubtedly be confult- 
ed as a model of language, the moft trivial miftakes acquire a 
degree of importance. We fufpect that there has been an 
accidental tranfpofitien in the following fentence. When Dr 
Robertfon, p. 350, mentions a letter tranflated by Mr Orme, 
he adds, “* I have been affured that the tranflation is not only 
Saithful, but elegant.” We fufpec that the author originally 
wrote, “ not only elegant, but /aithful;” for of its elegance, 

Vol. IV. E 
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the Doétor himfelf isa judge above exception, though he could 
not be a judge of its fidelity. Let not the reader be fo idle as to 
defpife this fort of microfcopic criticifm. It is only by atten- 
tion to fuch minutiae, that a claffical ftile can be formed. 

The Appendix and Notes we confidet as the moft valuable 
and curious part of this colleé&tion. We could wifh that the 
learned author had favoured us with fome farther tranflatipns 
from ancient authors, fuch as Strabo and Ptolemy ; anda 
tranflation of the celebrated fragment refpe@ing Hanno’s voy- 
age, would have enhanced the value of this Appendix. 

In the fame part of his work, the author has touched flight 
ly upon the aftronomy of the Brahmins. Had his Difquifition 
been fomewhat more copious, we would have recommended it 
as by far the moft interefting part of the book. ‘Ihe conclufion 
which the Doétor feems to leave usto draw is, that about fipe 
thoufand years ago, the inhabitants of the Eaft Indies had 


made a progrefs in aftronomy, which rivals in fome refpeés , 


the moft important difcoveries of the prefent age in that fu 
lime and inftructive fcience. ‘The fubjeét is not new to the 
public. . It is well known what ufe Buffon and fome other 
French writers have made of this faét. 

In tranflating oriental poetry, of which we have Jarge ex 
traéts in this Appendix, we obf:rve, that the author makes free 
quent ufe of the obfolete termination et/: Thus in page 289. 
¢¢ My frame tremblet/ with horror.” Nothing can be more auk- 
ward or difgufting to an ear that has the Jeaft fenfation of har- 
mony. We fhall conclude by an extrac from the firft feétion 
of this work, which begins as follows : 

EXTRACT. 

“ WHOEVER attempts to trace the operations of men in re- 
mote times, and to mark the various _fteps of their progrefs in 
any line of exertion, will. foon have the mortification to find 
that the period of authentic hiftory is extremely limited. It is 
little mo¥e than 3000 years fince the books of Mofes, the moft 
ancient and only genuine record of what pafled in the early 
ages of the world, were compofed. Herodotus, the moft 
ancient heathen hiftorian whofe works have reached us, flou- 
rifhed 1000 years later. If we puth our enquiries concerning 
any point beyond the zra where written hiftory commences, 
we enter upon the region of conjecture, of fable, and of uncer- 
tainty. Upon that ground I will neither venture spyfelf, nor 
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endeavour to conduét my readers. In my refearches concern- 
ing the intercourfe between the Eaftern and Weitern regions of 
the earth, and concerning the progrefs of that great branch of 
trade, which in every age has contributed fo con{picuoufly to- 
wards raifing the people who carried it on to wealth and 
power, I hall confine myfelf within the precinéts I have mark- 
ed out. Wherever the infpired writers, intent upon higher ob- 
jets, mention occafionally any circumftance that tends to illuf- 
trate the fubjeét of my enquiries, 1 fhall attend to it with re- 
verence. Whatever other writers relate I fhall examine with 
freedom, 2nd endeavour to afcertain the degree of credit to 
which they are entitled. 

“ The original itation allotted to man by-his Creator, was in 
the mild and fertile regions of the eaft. There the human race 
began its career of improvement: and from the remains of 
fciences which were anciently cultivated, as wellas of arts which 
were anciently exerciled in India, we may conélude it to be one 
of the firft countries in which men made any confiderable pro- 
erefs in that career. The wifdom of the eaft was early celebrated, 
and its productions were early in requeft among diftant nations. 
The intercourfe, however, between different countries was carri- 
ed on at firft entirely by land. As the people of the eaft ap- 
pear foon to have acquired complete dominion over the ufeful 
animals, they could early undertake the long and toilfome 
journeys which it was neceflary to make in order to maintain 
this intercourfe; and by the provident bounty of Heaven, they 
were furnifhed with a beaft of burden, without whofe aid it 
would have been impoflible to accomplifh them. The camel, 
by its perfevering ftrength, by its moderation in the ufe of 
food, and the fingularity of its internal {tructure, which enables 
it to lay in a ftock of water fufficient for feveral days, put it 
in their power to convey bulky commodities through thofe de- 
farts, which mutt be traverfed by all who travel from any of 
the countries weft of the Euphrates towards India. ‘Trade was 
carried on in this manner, particularly by thenations near to the 
Arabian Gulf, from the earlieft period to which hiftorical in- 
formation reaches. Diftant journies. however, would be un- 
dertaken at firft only occafionally, and by a few adventurers. 
But by degrees, from attention to their mutual fafety and com- 


_ rt, numerous bodies of merchants aflembled at ftated times, 


and forming a temporary aflociation (known afterwards by the 
name of a Caravan), governed by officers of their own choice 
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and fubjeét to regulations of which experience had taught 
them the utility, they performed journies of fuch extent and 
duration, as appear aftonifhing to nations not accuftomed to 
this mode of carrying on commerce. 

* But notwithftanding every improvement that could be 
made in the manner of conveying the produ@tions of one coun- 
try to another by land, the inconveniences which attended it 
were obvious and unavoidable ; it was often dangerous, always 
expenfive, tedious, and fatiguing. A method of communication 
more eafy and expeditious was fought ; and the ingenuity of 
man gradually difcovered, that the rivers, the arms of the fea, 
and even the ocean itfelf, were deftined to open and facilitate 
intercourfe with the various regions of the earth, between which 
they appear at firft view to be placed as infuperable barriers. 
Navigation, however, and thip-building, (as I have obferved in 
another work) are arts fo nice and complicated, that they re 
quire the talents as well as experience of many fucceffive ages to 
bring them to any degree of perfection. From the raft or canoe, 
which firft ferved to carry a favage over the river that obftruéted 
him in the chace, to the conftrudtion of a veffe! capable of convey- 
ing a numerous crew, or a contiderable cargo of goods to a dif 
tant coaft, the progrefs of improvement is immenfe. Many 
efforts would be made, many experiments would be tried, and 
much labour as well as ingenuity would be employed, before 
this arduous and important undertaking could be accomplith- 
ed. 

“ Even after fome improvement was made in fhip-building, 
the intercourfe of nations with each other by fea was far from 
being extenfive. From the accounts of the earlieft hiftorians, 
we learn that navigation made its firft efforts in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Arabian Gulf, and in them the firft a@ive ope- 
rations of commerce were carried one From an attentive in- 
fpection of the pofition and form of thefe two great inland feas, 
thefe accounts. appear to be highly probable. Thefe feas lay 
oper the continents of Europe, Afia, and Africa, and fpreading 
to a great extent along the coafts of the moft fertile and moft 
early civilized countries in-each, feem to have been deftined by 
nature to facilitate their communication with one another. 
We find accordingly, that the firft voyages of the Egyptians and 
Phenicians, the moft ancient navigators mentioned in Hiftory, 
were made in the Mediterranean. Their trade, however, was 
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not long confined to the countries bordering upon it. By ac- 
quiring early pofleffion of ports on the Arabian Gulf, they ex- 
tended the fphere of their commerce, and are reprefented as the 
firft people of the weft who opened a communication by fea 
with India. 

* In that account of the progrefs of navigation and difcovery 
which I prefixed to the hiftory of America, Iconfidered with atten- 
tion the maritime operations of the Egyptians and Phenicians ; a 
brief review of them here, as far as they relate to their connec- 
tion with India, is all that is requifite for illuftrating the fub- 
je@ of my prefent enquiries. With refpect to the former of 
thefé people, the information which hiftory affords is flender, 
and of doubtful authority. The fertile and mild climate of 
Egypt produced the neceffaries and comforts of life in fach pro- 
fufion, as torender its inhabitants fo independent of other coun- 
tries, that it became early an eftablifhed maxim in their policy, 
to renounce all intercourfe with foreigners. In confequence of 
this, they held all fea-faring perfons in deteftation, as impious 
and profane ; and fortifying their harbours, they denied ftran- 
gers admiflion into them. 

“ The enterprifing ambition of Sefoftris, difdaining the reftraints 
impofed upon it by thefe contracted ideas of his fubjeés, prompt- 
ed him to render the Egyptians a commercial people ; and in 
the courfe of his reign he fo completely accomplithed this, that 
(if we may give credit to fome hiftorians) he was able to fit 
out a fleet of 400 fhips in the Arabian Gulf, which conquered 
all the countries ftretching aleng the Erythrean Sea to India. 
At the fame time his army, led by himfelf, marched through 
Afia, and fubjected to his dominion every part of it as far as to 
the banks of the Ganges, and croffing that river, advanced to 
the eaftern ocean. But thefe efforts produced no permanent 
effeét, and appear to have been fo contrary to the ge:wus and 
habits of the Egyptians, that on the death of Sefoftris, they 
refumed their ancient maxims, and many ages elapfed before 
the commercial conneétion of Egypt with India came to be of 
fuch importance as to merit any notice in this difquifition, 

“ The hiftory of the early maritime operations of Phenicia are 
not involved in the fame obfcurity with thofe of Egypt. Every 
circumftancein the chara@er and fituation of the Phenicians was 
favourable to the commercial fpirit. The territory which they 
poffeffed was neither large nor fertile. It was from commerce 
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only that they could derive either opulence or power. Ao. 
cordingly the trade carried on by the Phenicians of Sidon and 
Tyre was extenfive and adventurous; andboth in their manners 
and policy refemble the great commercial {tates of modern times 
more than any people in the ancient world. Among the various 
branches of their commerce, that with India may be regarded 
as one the moft confiderable and moft lucrative. As by their 
fituation on the Mediterranean, and the imperfeét ftate of navi- 
gation, they could not. attempt to open a direét communica- 
tion with India by fea; the enterprifing fpirit of commerce 
prompted them to wreft from the Idumians fome commodious 
harbours towards the bottom of the Arabian Gulf. From 
thefe they held a regular intercourfe with India on the one 
hand, and with the eaftern and weftern coafts of Africa on the 
other. The diftance, however, from the Arabian Gulf to Tyre 
was confiderable, anc rendered the conveyance of goods to it 
by land carriage fo tedious and expenfive, that it became necef- 
fary for them to take poffeffion of Rhinoculura, the neareft 
port in the Mediterranean to the Arabian Gulf. Thither all the 
commodities brought from India were conveyed over land bya 
a route much fhorter, and more pratticable, than that by which 
the productions of the eaft were carried, at a fubfequent period, 
from the oppofite fhore of the Arabian Gulf to the Nile: At 
Rhinocolura they were refhipped and tranfported by an eafy 
navigation to Tyre, and diftributed through the world. This, 
as it is the earlieft route of communication with India of which 
we have any authentic defcription, had fo many advantages 
over any ever known before the modern difcovery of a new 
courfe of navigation to the eaft, that the Phenicians could fup- 
ply other nations with the produ@iions of India in greater abun- 
dance, and at a cheaper rate, than any people of antiquity. 
To this circumftance, which for a confiderable time fecured 
them a monopoly of that trade, was owing, not only the 
extraordinary wealth of individuals, which rendered the ** mere 
© chants of Tyre Princes, and her traffickers the Honourable of 
* the Earth ;” but the extenfive power of the ftate itfelf, which 
firft taught mankind to conceive what vaft refources a commer- 
cial people poffefs, and what great exertions they are capable of 
making. . 
The Jews, by their vicinity to Tyre, had fuch an opportunity 
of ob%erving the wealth which flowed into that city, from the 
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Jucrative commerce carried on by the Phenicians from their 
fettlements on the Arabian Gulf, as incited them to aim at ob- 
taining fome fhare of it. This they effeéted under the profpe- 
rous reigns of David and Solomon, partly by the conquefts which 
they made of a fmall ditri@t in the land of Edom, that gave 
them pofleffion of the harbours of Elath and Efiongeber, on the 
Red-Sea, and partly by the friendfhip of Hivam king of Tyre, 
who enabled Solomon to fit out fleets, which, under the direc. 
tion of Phenician pilots, failedto Terfhith and Opnir. In what 
region of the earth we fhould ‘eareh for thele fa:nous ports, which 
furnifhed the navy of Solomon with the various: commodities 
enumerated by the facred hi‘torians, is an enquiry that has long 
exercifed the induitry of learned men: They were early fup- 
pofed to be fituated in fome part of India, and the Jews were 
held to be one of the nations which traded with that country. 
But the opinion more generally adopte'l is, that Solomon’s fleets, 
after paffing the ftraits of Babelmande!, held their courfe along 
the fouthweft coaft of Africa as far as the kingdom of Sofala; a 
country celebrated for its rich mines of gold and filver, (from 
which ic is denominated the Golden Sofala by oriental writers, ) 
and abounding in all the other articles which compofed the 
cargoes of the Jew'th thipss This opinion, which the accurate 
refearches of M. D’Anville rendered highly probable, feems 
now to be eftablifhed with the utmoft certainty by a Jate learn- 
ed traveller (Mr Bruce,) who by his knowledgé of the monfoons 
in the Arabian gulf, and his attention to the antient mode of na- 
vigation, both in that fea and along the African coaft, has not only 
accounted for the extraordinary length of time which the fleets of 
of Solomon took in going and returning, but has fhewn, from 
circumftances mentioned concerning the voyage, that it was 
not made to any place in India: The Jews then, we may con- 
clude, have no title to be reckoned among the nations which 
carried on intercourfe with India by fea; and if, from deference 
to the fentr:ments of fome refpeétable authors, their claim were 
to be admitted, we know with certainty that the commercial 
effort, which they made in the reign of Solomon, was merely a 
tranfient one, and that they quickly returned to their former 
ftate of unfocial feclufion from the reft of mankind.” 
To be continued. 
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Remarks on fome Englifb Plays, continued from 
page 304. 


Philafter, a Tragedy ; altered from Beaumont and Fletcher 
by Wild. 


Turs, in fo far as original, is a charming play, to be read over 
and over again. Sweet fimplicity, and tender natural paffion, 
diftinguifh it from the laboured affected flrains of modern tra- 
gedy, though fiill far inferior to the force and genius of Shake- 


Ipeare. 


The Guardian ; (From a collection of the moft eficemed Farces.) 


How ftrangely different is this piece from the nature, fenfe, and 
humour of the old plays of Shakefpeare, Johnfon, Beaumont and 
Fletcher. I fhould fcore every line, and make the ftuff illegible, 
if I took my ufual method to mark by fcoring what I damn as 
infipid, flat, affected, or unnatural. It was received with rap- 
ture at London, and yet pleafes on that ftage. 


The Apprentice; a Farce. 


Farce and mummery indeed. It is not eafy to conceive by 
what fafcination of acting, this piece pleafes any audience on 
‘earth ; but outré is the tafte of the times. I can hardly think 
Garrick had fo lit tle judgment as to approve of this performance ; 
but he knew, that with the help of his art, and the grimace of 
other actors, it would charm his audience, and “ put money in 
his pocket.” 


The Anatcmifi ; or, Sham Dodior. 


GriMace again, in place of good old fenfe, and humorous na- 
ture. This, too, is a favourite modern entertainment. The 
chara¢ter of the French Doétor.is natural, and ludicrous enough ; 
‘the reftis in the ftudied, affeéted, low, modern tafte. 


The Sultan. 
One can fay nothing of this, but, that it is nothing at all. 





